CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, FULLERTON 
Department of Elementary and Bilingual Education 
Course Outline - EDELM 315 


Introduction to Elementary Classroom Teaching 


1991-92 School Year Instructor: Tim Harvey 
Office Hours: By Appointment 

Messages: 773-3411 

Work Phone: 529-3908 


OBJECTIVES 
By the end of the course, you will: 


1. Determine whether or not to prepare for a teaching career in the elementary 
school. 


2. Become acquainted with the elementary school of the 1990's. LO lars. 
3. Become informed about the role of the contemporary elementary school teacher. 


4, Recognize the planning, organization, learning styles and teaching strategies 
that affect the téaching learning process of children. + __ bench 7 leKrn Pocus 


) 


5. Become informed about the application procedure and the criteria for admission 
to the Multiple Subject Credential Program. 
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Armstrong, Henson and Savage. Education An Introduction Macmillan Publishing 
Company, 1989. 


BASIS FOR DETERMINING COURSE GRADE (CREDIT OR NOT CREDIT) (80% required for credit) 
[258 Evaluation from classroom teacher to whom you are assigned in the field 
25% Field Experience Project — “tC kek _] Hee cTarg = 


(50%) Class attendance, class participation (text), and class assignments/examinations 


ee ———E 
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FIELD EXPERIENCE REQUIREMENT 


You will be assigned to a public elementary school classroom as an aide. 
You will participate in this field experience assignment for four hours per week 
(60 hours for the semester). 


You will develop a project based on your field experience. This project is to 


be divided into the four sections and subsections listed on the following page. 
Due date: 


VA-276 


ED ELM 315 
EXPECTATIONS AND OUTLINE 


1. Attendance 


Classroom attendance is critical, role will be taken each class session. 
ours oT classroom o servation is required -for credit. (validated by 
your field supervisor) 


2. Projects/Requirements 
- individual or group presentation on a teaching technique, management approach, 
educational research or approved topic (5-10 minutes with written backup) 
- attendance at a special field assignment, validated by written summary. 
Examples: Open House, parent conferences, field trips, P.T.0. or. School 
Board meeting. 
- fieldwork journal (see attached outline) Project is due in class before 


the final exam. 
- written log and hours for each day at the school site. (see attached format) 


n evaluation by field supervisor (form attached) 
é aut Tine of the Infiuence of History on American Education and develop 
an assessment tool. 


- reading/homework. 
3. Examinations 


idterm/on your knowledge of the teaching/learning process. 
< 1n overall course, text and class presentations. 


4. Fieldwork Log 


* Weekly written record of hours per week, days’ activities, your role, 
class management and your reactions. 

* Fieldwork log must be completed after each field visit and turned in the 
dates listed: Feb. [243 March 16, April 6, April 27. 


ED ELM 315 COURSE OUTLINE 


Theme - The Teaching/Learning Process 0 


Text - Chapter 11 Effective Teaching Practices — (Le 
Chapter 12 Classroom Management and Discipline 
Chapter 16 The Exceptional Learner 
. Pre/during/post instruction, Teaching Strategies/Interventions 
. Principles of Learning, Four Classes of Instruction, Proactive Management 
*, Philosophy of Education Ch. 10 


Theme - The Influence of History on Education 


Text - Chapter 2 Mediterranean and European Roots 
Chapter 3 History of American Education 


Theme - What Is Taught In Schools And Why? a 


Text - Chapter 7 Effective Schools 

. Trends in Education 

. State Quality Criteria, Teacher evaluation 
*, (Technology Ch. 6) *(Recommendations for Reform Ch. 8) 
*, (Organize Curriculum Ch. 5) *(Ex Curricular Ch. 18) 
*, Who Controls Ch. 4 


Theme - Why Choose to Teach? Is Teaching For Me? 


Text - Chapter 9 Reasons for Teaching 

. Requirements for Student Teaching, Career Lader 

. Interview Process, Salary Scales 
*, (NEA/AFT Ch. 14), *(Age Level Advantages Ch. 19) 
*, (Career - Language Development and Hidden Curriculum Ch. 20) 


Theme - What Are Students Like and What Are Their Rights? 


Text - Chapter 15 Learner Characteristics 

Chapter 17 Learner Rights and Responsibilities 
. "At Risk" Students, Special Education 
. Learning Styles 


Theme - Non Instructional Aspects of the Teaching Role 
Text - Chapter 13 Legal Concerns for Teachers 
. Facts About Education, Child Abuse 
. Liability, Tenure, Teacher Behavior, Teacher's Rights, Academic Freedom, 
Use of Force 


* reference only 


TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS 


Decisions In Teachin 
— Decisions in leaching 
/ Ps : 

\( Pescinsérustion - (Planning/Content Analysis) 


Where to rt? 


Review Content - Select an objective at the appropriate level 
oT: 


°— 1. Difficulty - Where old learning leaves off and the new 
begins 


2. Complexity - Challenging their thinking (Bloom Taxonomy ) 


\y 
Level of Difficulty (1) 
The best process is called Task Analysis. 


Steps in Task Analysis 


( Lig wt 
"ate a * Brainstorming Alternatives - What all will they 


-_- 
As ee 5G need to to, know, other ideas? 


Lie * Eliminate Quantity - Get rid of what does not belong 


or isn't essential. 
VD aye 
ac * Sequencing - What is the order in which you will 
. teach the material? 


* Diagnosis - Informal (quickly survey) or formal 
(record pretest results) 


Level of Complexity 


Where students are challenged without being frustrated. Best 
pproach Bloom's Taxonomy or (levels of learning) 


a aha eee - recalling, memorize, locate information 


( ; ‘ 

q Comprehension - translate, give examples 
Veo 

c= Application - using the skill 


Ave! J * Analysis - looking at the whole and then breaking apart 
and comparing 


* Synthesis - designing something new 


eyh \ . 


Evaluation - making decisions and supporting facts 


Other Pre-Instruction Considerations 


Use the text or sources but adapt your material to the class 
and lesson —“TevCy) Vor ser — Souete & who. 


Integrated Thinking - practice both sides of the brain, model 
when you.can (see diagram on_modeling) KS 
Zibw? Brain ASSN S&S VE UAL 
. Interests - Try to match material with the interest of the 
ier whenever. possible. a. 
 Questus f SYEST Leni 
Pacing - effective learning takes place when teachers move 
at a brisk pace and learners enjoy a high degree of success. 
— bo YRS J Pi 
. Modalities - How students learn best - CU 
tactile,) and auditory. a i ae 
WAS op = LRAT URE 
Grouping - Composition and size of the group 


ee Vr eee 
Terms 


i. 


Objective - What the learner will be able to do at the end of 
the instruction. 


Congruant - Teacher keeps the lesson and the learners focused 
toward the objectives (on task). 


Student Behavior - HOW - What do I want them to learn and how 
will they show me they have learned? 


Content - WHAT is being studied? 


Teacher Behavior - What will you do to make learning more probable? 
How will you evaluate or assess? 


Integration - To utilize several subject areas to teach a concept 
or idea (math, language and social science) 


Thematic - To connect ideas with a key theme (season, color) 


Transfer - Draw on post learning to show why information is important 
in the real world. 


Metacognition - "Thinking about your thinking’, helpful during 
post instruction. 


KNOWLEDSE 


ere did 


What was 


Who (was) were. 


“° . 


When did 


__* @- ce & @© «@ 


How many. 


Locate in the story 
where it 


“ability to see parts 


ANALYSIS and reljationshios 


What things would you have 
Pees, 6 ew 2% es eS wo HS 


What other ways could. wo. JL 


W™) things are sicflar/ 
~ANTOPONts 6 6 « 


What part of this story (etc.) 
WaS most exciting, funny, sad? 


What things couldn't have 
happened in real life? 


What kind of person is... 
what caused to act 
the way did? 


What is the main idea of the 
Story? 

Wht was the message the author 
was trying to give us? 


Out ine 


sp SYNTHESIS< 


TAXONOMY QUESTIONS 
ee 


using para, 
in new 


understanding - 


COMPREHENSTION- meanino APPL ICATION- 


ae would | happen to you 


What does it mean ~ i you Nave done the same 


Give me an example 
; of 


S - 
° ce . . . - es e@®. 


Describe what . 


‘;FITlustrate the part of ‘the 
Story that. 


Whatewdoesthe Wome: 
Make a map of; 


mean’: b= 


HIGHER LEVELS. 


Cy 


judgment based 
on criteria 


parts of info. Re) 


reate original whole EVALUATION 


What would iiube Tike ff... 


[Would yo@ redchtmend this book 


to your friend? 
‘What would it:be like to Tyee f, > -Why/why not2 


Design 2... > | Select tHe ‘best .. . why is 
it best? 
Did anything happen’ to you . 
een ae an ee What do you’think will happen 


to. 
Prétend' you a ae Why do “you think that? 


Tell (wre) a different ending. {ould this story. really have 
: “happened? 


What would have happened if. Why/why not? 


Use your isagination*to graw a phitch persona. in the story would 


picture of... you most Tike-to. meet? 
Why/why not? 
Add a new thing on your om that 
was not in the story. Was good or bad? 


"6 


Licey Tia2e 


LSVeaL of (esRWIng 


APPLYING SLOOM'S TAXONOMY 2s ist avriies te Goleaileseks ant the +h-2e bears! 


ee an 
: 


KNOWLEDGE ......20e--Recall the items used by Goldi in the three bear's 
house. 


COMPRESENSION......-5xplain why Goldilocks liked Baby Bear's Chair bes+? 


APPLICATION.........Demonstra+ @ what Goldilocks would use if she came 
inte your house! 


could net have happened?* . on 


SYNTHESIS:...-.++...Propose how the story would be different if it were 
“Goldilocks and the Three Fishes"!! 


EVALUATION; tevessee pSudge whether Goldilocks. was bad or good, and be 

ae oa os, te : ve BEePered 9: det. ane your opinion. 

gee oe a cane 
} = - oo ti 


c 


res 


Ps 6 
Post asreidisal | 


(Evaluation) —* 
. bractice 
. Move On 
. ketesch 
. Abandon 


Active Perticipation - The continued involvement 
of al) the leerners throuynout the lesson. 


Modeling - Thiuking through the process ~ providing 
the perfect ecaample. Aids tne right hemisphere of 
the brain (thinking out loud). 


Closure - Suasmary done Dy the students - Ihe 
learners telling themselves what they Vearned. 
heeds to be seaningful, relevant, and nave active 
participution. 


Anticipatory Set - Focusing the students. Needs to 
be seaningful, relevant, anu have active participation, 


nasantion: 
1. Mean 
2. Feeling Tone 
3. Positive Iransfer - similarity, association, critical 
attripute(s) 
Adequate degree of original learning 
Practice 

A. Guided Practice - Student practices with 
close teacher monitoring to catch student 
mistakes before independent practice. 
Massed Practice - Short, intense practice 
periods which occur very often atter new 
learning. Aias retention. 
Independent Practice - Without the supervision 
of the teacher - 958 success factor. One 
gore time makes tor long reacadering. 
Distributive Practice - Intense practice 
piriods occurring randomly as needed to 
eaintein learning. 


C. 
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Decisions in Teaching 
Content Analysis 


C PRE INSTRUCTION ™ 


Selecting an Objective at the Correct Level 
of Ditficulty/Compleaity 


. Determining where old learning leaves off and 
new learning can begin. 


. lesk Analysis is a tool that can be used to 
develop and sequence the learnings essential 
to tne student's accomplishment of the 
objective. The steps in Task Analysis are: 

1) selecting an objective; 2) brainstorming 
alternatives; 3) impeaching the nonessential; 
4) sequencing (image the process); 5) matching 
learning with a behavior. 


- Bloom's Taxonomy 1) knowledge,2) comprehension, 
3) application, 4) analysis,5) synthesis, 
6) evaluation 


- Pacing and Grouping 
. Modalities (visual, kinesthetic, tactile, auditory) 


L - Temporal AR - Visual 
Sequential Spatial 


Lesson Design 


TOOL 
Standards/Anticipatory Set 


Ub Jective/Learning 
——— 


Input 


Modeling/Examples 
— 
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- Checking For Understanding 


_/tishaed Practice 

ye 

Rene! 

+ Nandependent Practice 


Assessment 


Tone - Increases productivity - Pleasant - 
- Weutral. 


- Interest - Wovel, self, vivid, adds meaning to the lesson 
a ad 


Concerned about. 
low-concern. 


“staaent Ts dotng or 


be as immediate as possible. 


Cawiieies 


TEACHING 10 AM OBJECTIVE’ 


MOTIVATION THEORY 


- Success - Keeping a task at the appropriate level of 
Ity so learner can succeed. 
monitoring strategy of the teacher. 


Knowledge of Results - Specific feedback on how wall the 
what can be done to improve. 


- Intrinsic - Motivators trom within. 


A deliberate 


An objective defines what the 
learner will be able to do 
at the end of the instruction 


Teaching to an objective implies that 

if the teacher keeps teacher and learner 
behavior directed toward an identified 
goal, achieving that goal fs more 
efficient in teras of tiew and effort. 
(congruant) 


The teacher elicits overt responses, 
checks, interprets, and acts on the 
interpretation. 


Specific teacher behaviors my include: 
asking questions, observing, telling, 


prompting, cueing, demonstrating, 
explaining, and rephrasing. 


APPROPRIATE USE OF PRINCIPLES OF LEARNING 
REIMFOUCEMENT THEORY 


- Positive (+) anything needed or desired by the learner. 
avior followed immediately by a positive reintorcer 


4s strengthened. 


(-) anything not needed or desired by the learner. 


negative reinforcer surpresses the benevior it follows. 
Must be followed by iaentitying appropriate behavior so 


positive reiaforcers can be used. 


- Extinction - Ignoring - The absence of any reinforcement. 


+ Schedule: 
time it occurs. 


regular Dasis. 


Occasional - maintains the behavior. 


/. Concern -/Learners are motivated to do what they're 
There is little or no motivation with 
’ Students may not be able to focus on 
task if there 4s too auch concern. 


Should 


. Extrinsic - Motivators not related to the learning itself. 


————-- 


(Rewards such as points, stars, grades, etc.) >| Ay AW) Ne Yyr 


Regular - reintorcing the desired behavior each 


Intermittent - stretching the reintorcemcnt 
over a period of time - not reiniorciny on a 


pm 


When pre-instruction planning reveals that the selected objective is appropriate, the teacher moves on" 
to planning the lesson. 


a. Standards/Anticipatory Set: introduce learners to subject, tools needed, focus and engage learners 


(om and predispose them to want to learn the material, attempt to build on curiosity (introduce something 


novel/unusval), learners need to understand relevance of material, links new learning to old learning 

b. Obiective/Iearning: clearly defined learning objective (what they should be able to do after 
mastered content), teach to objective (keep behavior. directed, more efficient time and effort), give directions — 
explanations ask questions conduct activities and respond to learners in ways relevant to ing task. 

C Input/Modeling/Examples: systematic presentation, one objective at a time adjusting as 
necessary, maintain smooth continuous developmental flow avoid too mucii time on tasks unrelated to central 
point. Modeling - teachers serve as personal models show enthusiasm.and interest, critical thinking process by 
thinking out loud, Product models as examples of kind of work learners will be requested to produce 
—— 4a Checking for understanding - Monitoring throughout lesson, elicit overt responses interpret 
response and act on interpretation. Pacing decisions (too slow too fast). Specific behavior asking questions 
observing telling prompting cueing demonstrating explaining ani ing, Wait time results in increased 
appropriateness of response increased confidence of response:’amdi increased variety and cognitive level of 

Ae ; 


e. Guided practice: Occurs following direction to Gegin. work in class on task related to. lesson, 


“lose teacher monitoring to catch student mistakes or misunderstanding before independent practice begins, 


cannot be performed successfully by learners who have failed to master basic required knowledge and skill 
ee 2 Closure: Students identify what session’s learning was — meaningful, relevant and active - 
participation, students know and understanding what the learning was 

: g- n ice:. less teacher supervision (homework or in-class assignment) related to 
lesson, step to long-term memory 


Ii. Post-instruction - evaluation of learning, results can be to practice lesson, move on to next subject, reteach 
the lesson or abandon the lesson altogether. 5 . 


Make a decision, selecting one of the following alternatives: 


* Continue to practice the skills. 
* Move on. 

* Completely reteach the lesson. 
* Abandon the lesson totally. 


/ 


- ADVANCED ORGANIZER,\ CHAPTER 


Education and Introduction 


Active Teaching - plus - productive use of time - plus - high teacher expectations 
‘= plus - good questioning - equal = effective teaching 


(* be able to discuss each area listed above) 


Have a working knowledge of the terms below: 


Academic Learning Time> 24 — G1) a) 
_ | Advanced Organizer Less,) OGN ECUES ofeiel) oT —S%0UWe/TRRRQ 
_ 7 Paralanguage ~ row vorfier Cre AK, Weer uy alu tet TAGE 
Allocated Time “Be ARCO'K: “Ser tine Foe TAge- 
Engaged Time — D8Giub6 -&Nd— Pox Ley — 


© | Guided Practice 
J uf Sie DIKAO Ber Re ly INITIAL, Wot pa 
Motivation > *,0¢cs5 => Bek prciborry pee 


. Set 
5 “Flenents of Lesson, Presentati le oid Ate h mtoeser | iseahies Proaket arian 
"Thinki Out Loud" 1¥64\ 6 - a ) 
. seeietoncaaicing Proves foie iF < <TU)Ent Ate LET sg sii “s tape ANiss 


,~ Instructional Objective ~- Ci BAZLY DEF WED PHL ~- Wie Yu Re Garb T a 
o~ — Positive Classroom Atmosphere 


al. Modeling Strategies Se VOVELED - “cae CT x pines 
ov } 


(—Marker-ExpresstonS, \ WHOS) Styx core ACB 
o 7 Instruction — Veoreuny - obec wens 1 ec 
_ Task Analysis ~ , wr TY : ee 
= Check for Under tanding Peace = sa A 
Independent Pract ce \ aeaa: 
__ Lower and High SPEEA pumetion: i ease Dat oe Hee 


_ (éKep- Te 
r Sidon r aasare / S WITHES Dee 


AC Qe JexOK — x Cpalted Tilia. L geen dee Ato 


te [oe _— F baht, hus “4 ef” a ™ 
" Monn STU per ) Ae AW—z aha ~ .* 


o~ : pd Dt 7 WO 


Werae Nery Tig Ti? QubheAv— 
Don Gr Si¥ El sebrn% 


CHAPTER 12 


Assignment 
Use space management ideas in chapter 12 and redesign 
or design a room for effective management. 
Pre-Organizer 


~ Space Management 7~~> 
_—§—— 


/ 
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¢ Time Management 


‘ Routines and Procedures 


— Types of Power 


Basic Principles 
Dead Time 
Transitions 

Expert Power 
Referent Power 
Legitimate Power 
Reward Power - 
Coercive Power 

~\ Proximity Power —- 
~~In-class Isolation 


—~ Classroom Management 


| 3/ (G 
PERFECT LESSON 
- 


1. Revie ~ Coulis LD Tage ae 


f seshwad 
L... ower 3 ) 


2. Presentation of I Ee 


A te gr 
Wyre - 


borg 
pes plant 


rn et 
36 + ort for Understanding 


ps 
Guided Practice purl lil attr tse te r 
rs ne ae be 


5 eee 


4. Feedback and Correctives 
ie 


— Flac, Fiscpenc 


doviy [ler ty 
Fang tam gad (A 
5. Practice (independent) PUEIRE — COB aNT Obese 


o~ CUWSeLY DE Weletac’ freee 
Wath GHEE ~ 

out wud NUrgel. = svt ul) 
pare - 


6. Weekly and Monthly Review 
Towed (oAALD! [New 
[| DAY 
(OR 
P| thee 


oats 


Z. pce cal. Sthod uae one I/(b 
yh Govt (al | 
PRO-ACTIVE MANAGEMENT 

eee Oey“ 5 oho| 

| 


LAC U,\ oe — cd: Ne 4 
1. Clear met resol ce oo Sate did 


2. Independent Learners —\* ar \ ee gees = wR; 
3. Effective Use of Praise — postive nica 7 


ee 


1p — elenty = ott On ain: Aseaplire. | uf trenstipt 
Sh all east aac Sea apes 


5. Eliminate Dead Tie 


TO . 
pr er Ae, 7 WJ ypteeeg Pusch — > ter 
eRe Cres FO ablmwatns we Slo 
— cea ti chant 4. | 


6. Active Participation 
ald Wf Lae. | srt 
7. Momentum and a : a Lultin - 7 paral 
Do dey > Stet. pr Bote of 
8. Constant Monitoring a a et. 
pnb wh — beng tA yy beable ht. 
villa proton offekut | Ye ee 5P 


2. Routide Established sala) V1 sid so ON) 
Yu indi Ao.e_ 


he structural approach to coop- 

erative learning is based on the 

creation, analysis, and system- 
atic application of structures, or con- 
tent-free ways of organizing social in- 
teraction in the classroom. Structures 
usually involve a series of steps, with 
proscribed behavior at each step. An 
important cornerstone of the ap- 
proach is the distinction between 
“structures” and “activities.” 

To illustrate, teachers can design 
many excellent cooperative activities, 
such as making a team mural or a quilt. 
Such activities almost always have a 
specific content-bound objective and, 
thus, cannot be used to deliver a range 
‘of academic content. In contrast, struc- 
tures may be used repeatedly with 
almost any subject matter, at a wide 
range of grade levels, and at various 
points in a lesson plan. To illustrate 
further, if a teacher new to cooperative 
learning learns five activities, he or she 
might well report back after a week, 
“Those worked well, but what should I 
do next week?” If, instead, the teacher 
learns five structures, he or she could 

include cooperative 
learning in lessons all year to further 
the academic progress of students in 
any subject matter. 


The Structural Approach to 
Cooperative Learning 


Teachers who are well versed in a variety of team 
structures can create skillful lessons that engage 
and enlighten their students. 


lead to variations in types of learning 
and cooperation, student roles and 
communication ers, teacher 
roles, and evaluation (Kagan 1985). 
There are several dozen distinct struc- 
tures, some with adaptations, such as 
the half dozen major variations on 
Jigsaw (Kagan 1989). Among the most 
well-known structures are Jigsaw 
(Aronson et al. 1978); Student-Teams 
Achievement-Divisions, or STAD 


Structures differ in 
their usefulness in 
the academic, 
cognitive, and social 
domains, as well as 


in their usefulmess | (Slavin 1980); Think-Pair-Share (Ly- 
man 1987); and Group-Investigation 

oa different steps of (aharen eo Heri Lacarowtel 1960), 

a iesson plan. One of the most common struc- 


tures teachers use is a competitive 
structure called Whole-Class Ques- 
tion-Answer (see fig. 1). In this ar- 
rangement, students vie for the teach- 
er’s attention and praise, creating 
negative interdependence among 
them. That is, when the teacher calls 


Accordingly, structures can be com- 
bined to form “multistructural” les- 
sons in which each structure—or 
building block—provides a learning 
experience upon which subsequent 
structures expand, leading toward pre- 
determined academic, cognitive, an 


Competitive vs. Cooperative 
Structures 

In teaching, new structures continue 
to be developed, and old structures 
continue to evolve. They are based on 
distinct philosophies of education and 


_, 4, and students with that number can vata 
ay "_ taise their hands to respond. eh oe 


on one student, the others lose their 
chance to answer; a failure by one 
student to give a correct response 
increases the chances for other stu- 
dents to receive attention and praise. 
Thus, students are set against each 
other, creating poor social relations 
and peer norms against achievement. 
In contrast to the competitive 
Whole-Class Question-Answer struc- 
ture stands Numbered Heads To- 
gether, a simple four-step cooperative 
structure (see fig. 2). Numbered 
Heads includes teams, positive inter- 
dence, and individual account- 
ability, all of which lead to cooperative 
interaction among students. Positive 
interdependence is built into the 
structure: if any student knows the 
answer, the ability of each student is 
increased. Individual accountability is 
also built in: all the helping is confined 
to the heads together step; students 
know that once a number is called, 
each student is on his or her own. The 
high achievers share answers because 
they know their number might not be 
called, and they want their team to do 
well. The lower achievers listen care- 
fully because they know their number 
might be called. Numbered Heads To- 
gether is quite a contrast to Whole- 
Class Question-Answer in which only 
the high achievers need participate 
and the low achievers can (and often 
do) tune out. 


Why So Many Structures? 

As I mentioned, there are a number of 
different stru , as well as varia- 
tions among them. This variety is nec- 
essary because the structures have dif- 
ferent functions or domains of 
usefulness. 


26 


To illustrate, let's contrast two simi- 
lar simple structures, Group Discus- 
sion and Three-Step Interview (see fig. 
3). In Group Discussion, there is no 
individual accountability, in some 


So DE" @) groups some individuals may partici- 
“vil pate little or not at all. Also, there is no 
assurance that team members will lis- 


ten to each other: in some groups all 
the individuals may be talking while 
none are listening. Further, at any one 
moment, if one person at a time is 
speaking, one-fourth of the class is 
involved in language production. 

In contrast, in Three-Step Interview, 
each person must produce and re- 
ceive language; there is equal partici- 
pation; there is individual accountabil- 
ity for listening, because in the third 
step each student shares what he or 
she has heard; and for the first two 
steps, students interact in pairs, so 
one-half rather than one-fourth of the 
class is involved in language produc- 
tion at any one time. 

Thus, there are profound differ- 
ences between apparently similar sim- 
ple cooperative structures. Group Dis- 
cussion is the structure of choice for 
brainstorming and for reaching group 
consensus; Three-Step Interview is far 
better for developing language and 
listening skills as well as promoting 
equal participation. When the teacher 
is aware of the effects of different 
structures, he or she can design les- 
sons with predetermined, outcomes. 
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Tuming to more complex structures, 
the differences are even greater. For 
example, Co-op Co-op (Kagan 1985a) is 
a 10-step structure in which students in 
teams produce a project that fosters the 

of students in other teams. 
Each student has his or her mini-topic, 
and each team makes a distinct contri- 
bution toward the class goal. The struc- 
ture involves higher-level thinking skills, 
including analysis and synthesis of ma- 
terials. Like all structures, however, 
Co-op is content-free. For exam- 
ple, when it is used in university class- 
rooms, students may work 10 weeks to 
complete a sophisticated audiovisual 
presentation, whereas in a kindergarten 
classroom, a project might culminate in 
a 20-minute presentation in which each 
student on a team shares with the class 
one or two new facts he or she learned 
about the team animal. Whether the 
projects are brief or extended, the con- 
tent complex or simple, the students in 
kindergarten or college, the 10 steps of 
Co-op Co-op remain the same. 

Likewise, different structures are 
useful for distinct objectives such as 
teambuilding, classbuilding, commu- 
nication building, mastery, and con- 
cept development. Among those struc- 
tures used for mastery, there are 
further important distinctions. For ex- 
ample, Color-Coded Co-op Cards are 
designed for efficient memory of basic 
facts; Pairs Check is effective for mas- 
tery of basic skills; and N 
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THE STRUCTURAL APPROACH TO COOPERATIVE LEARNING 
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Heads Together is designed for review 
or checking for comprehension. A list 
of major structures and their functions 
is presented in Figure 4 (See Kagan 
1989 for details about the structures in 
the figure as well as others). 

Structures differ also in their useful- 
ness in the academic, cognitive, and 
social domains, as well as in their 
usefulness in different steps of a lesson 
plan. The most important consider- 
ations when determining the domain 
of usefulness of a structure are: 

1. What kind of cognitive and aca- 
demic development does it foster? 

2. What kind of social development 
does it foster? 

3. Where in a lesson plan does it 
best fit? 

To illustrate the distinct domains of 
usefulness of different structures, let's 
contrast Color-Coded Co-op Cards and 
Three-Step Interview (see fig. 5). Color- 
Coded Co-op Cards work well for con- 
(knowledge-level 


goal is memorization of many distinct 
facts; the Co-op Cards promote helping 
and are most often used for practice. 
Thrée-Step Interview does not serve 
any of those goals well. In contrast, 
Three-Step but not the Co-op Cards is 
most often used for divergent thinking 
(evaluation, analysis, synthesis, and ap- 
plication-level thinking), such as when 
the academic goal is promoting thought 
as part of participation in the scientific 
inquiry process or as part of the writing 
process; Three-Step Interview promotes 
listening skills and serves well to pro- 
vide an anticipatory set for the lesson 
(‘What would you most like to learn 
about... ?” or “What do you now know 
about... ?”) or to obtain closure (“What 
is the most im thing you have 
learned about ... ?” “If we had more 
time, what aspect of . . would you like 


cognitive, 

the efficient design of lessons involves 
using a variety: of structures, each cho- 
sen for the goals it best accomplishes. 
Reliance on any one structure limits the 
cognitive and social learning of students. 


The Multistructural Lesson 
A cooperative learning teacher fluent 


ee tes Contrasting Domains of Usefulness” Bor pie ad 


in many structures can competently 
move in and out of them as needed to 
reach certain learning objectives. Such 
a multistructural lesson, for example, 
might begin with content-related class- 
building using a Line-up, followed by 
content-related teambuilding using 
Round Table. The lesson might then 
move into Direct Instruction, followed 
by Partners for information input. To 
check for comprehension and empha- 
size key concepts, the teacher would 
shift into Numbered Heads Together. 
Next might come Group Discussion or 
Team Word-Webbing for concept de- 
velopment, followed by a Cooperative 
Project. No one structure is most effi- 
cient for all objectives, so the most 
efficient way of reaching all objectives 
in a lesson is a multistructural lesson.” 
Whether the objective is to create a 
poem, write an autobiography, or 
learn the relationship of experimental 
and theoretical probability, the teach- 
er’s ability to use a range of structures 
increases the range of learning expe- 
riences for students, resulting in les- 
son designs that are richer in the 
academic, cognitive, and social do- 
mains. By building on the outcomes of 
the previous structures, the teacher is, 
thus, able to orchestrate dynamic 
learning experiences for students. 


All Together, a Structure a 
Month 
For schools and districts conducting 
training for cooperative learning, 
there are advantages in the structural 
approach. Whereas it can be quite 
overwhelming for teachers to master 
“cooperative learning,” it is a relatively 
easy task to master one structure at a 
time. 

Many schools and districts have 
adopted a “structure of the month” 
strategy in which site-level trainers in- 
troduce the structure, provide demon- 


way Sie sad Bree 


stration lessons, and lead participants 
in planning how to adapt the structure 
to their own classroom needs. When 
many teachers at a site are all working 
to learn the same structure, there is a 
common base of experience, promot- 
ing formal and informal collegial 
coaching and support.0 


1Two recent books illustrate how teach- 
ers can use multistructural lessons to reach 


Juan Capistrano, 
Teachers); and J.M. Stone, (1989), Soleo ae 
Multi- 


Calif: Resources for Teachers). 
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Teacher Behavior 
Student Behavior 
Closure 


Independent Practice 


Information/Analysis Lesson Outline 
al - humber of students Pre Instruction 

- setting and materials ree 
- Student level and past learning 


time allotment ; :; 
modalities, pacing, grouping,/transfen 
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What 4s a ea of the students? (behavior) Standards 
- What you need to teach? (materials) Lad AX oh 
- Room management and record keeping (run smoothly) 0 io {* 


- Is the learning/objective clear? Antici — se Readiness 


- Are the students focused? motivation/interest 
and accountability Pre-test (optional) 
- How does the learning relate to previous 
__learning?(transfer) 
, Pre-test, Lbrief) if additional diagnostic 
~ Information is needed 


- Strategy used by the teacher - lecture, group 


/ discussion, role play, cooperative learning Teaching/Input 
- Adequate explanation - input/modeling/examples 
- Did the teacher check for student understanding? Teacher Behavior 
- Did the-stu ractice the learning? (check for understanding) 
“(exert behavior): suid PEALE | 
- Was the practice directly related to the learning? Student Behavior 
- Was the lesson congruant? ————— (guided practice) 
- Were the students on-task and focused? 
Sent ewe Se 
- Was the learning identified? Closure 


- Did the student leave knowing what the learning was? 
a a —Ss«~éPrcostt-test (optional) 


- Did the (unguided practice) match the learning Follow up/Homework 


objective 
- Learners demonstrate skill to be successful 
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TEACHING CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT AND ROUTINIZATION 


Routines to teach 
the first week of school: 


ELEMENTARY 


Monday 
signal 
bathroom procedures 
lunch routine 

coat closet/lockers 


Tuesday 
getting materials 
returning completed work 
lining uP 
pencil sharpening 
drinking fountain 
Wednesday 
fire drill 
working without disturbing others 
choices: if finished early 
how to seek help/teacher busy 
traffic patterns 


Thursday 

arrival procedure 

classroom helpers 

to/from playground procedures 
inside voice/outside voice 
Friday 
out of seat policies 
getting to/from groups 
asking questions/raising hands 
end of day routines 


DAILY ROUTINE 


Correspondence from home 


Restroom 


Drinking fountain 


Pencil sharpener 


Talk among students 


Passing out books/supplies 


Out-of-seat policies 


Want to do when finished w/work 


Where to turn in completed work 


Failure to bring materials (pencil, paper, textbook) 


Dismissal Procedures are - 


Classroom Routines Planning Form Communicating with Parents Timeline 


information to Convey Before 1st Deys Open House 
L Materials and Equipment Procedures | Will Use 
Materials Distribution 1. Self-introduction 
Materials Collection 2. Invitation to partnership 
U. Entrances, Exits 3. Discipline and classroom rules 
Entering the Room 
Leaving the Room 4. Howto reach me 
Bathroom 5. Supplies 
Water Fountain 6. Ho rk policy 
Ul. Movement Within the Room 
Pencil Sharpener ‘7. My goals and objectives/philosophy 
Wastebasket 8. Highlights of the curriculum 
To Groups 9. Grading/conferenci 
; reporting prac- 
IV. Instructional Routines oe ne 2 
Morning Exercises tices 
Noise Control 10. Materials they can collect and save for 
Asking and Answering Questions me 
Getting Help 
Eree Time 11. Snacks, lunch, and milk money 
Ending the Day 12. Other 


The ones | will create: 


s Genktentie. ae = ogee ani Leader 
0 ary 

DD Csstar of the week Os Attendance 

0 calendar []  Messenger/Otfice 

© weather chart © _sCP«.E.. Monitor 

0 student work O Cleanup 

0 rules O swipe Passer 

© si monitor chart © _siBoard Eraser 

O _sihandwriting OO sC~Pet Feeder 

DO _s~Pledge of Allegiance Os~Plants 

0 _sSObirthday board © _— Door Monitor 

©) tooth chart a} Lunch Count 

0 welcome back OCF lag Salute 

oO teacher introduction O Calendar 

OO _sreading O sLibrary 

© _scurrent events te (J ‘Row Leaders/Table Monitors 

> qctrueiccal aes The method | will use to select and rotate monitorial duties: 


( 


} 
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MODELING 


Each human being has a predisposition to process information with one hemisphere 
(side) of the brain or the other. For the most part, schools send information 
that is processed by the left hemisphere of the brain (words). Many students, 
however, effectively process information more effectively with the right side of 
the brain (visual). Even though this predisposition exists, most of us have 
learned with practice to receive and process information with both sides of the 
brain. Teachers can promote this process (integrated thinking) by designing 
lessons that both show and tell the learner about the learning. When lessons 
attend to this we are appropriately using Modeling in teaching. 


Left Brain Right Brain 
"Tell me side" "Show me side" 1) 
(Words) (Pictures) D 
Modeling 


"Show and Tell" 


Integrated Thinking 
(Practice with both sides) 


1 - MODEL1.5 


_The Ten Commandments of Motivation 


I. Thou Shalt Build an Interesting Curriculum 
II. Thou Shalt Set Clear Goals 

III. Thou Shalt Communicate High Expectations 
IV. Thou Shalt Employ Positive Reinforcement 
V. Thou Shalt Invite Success 
VI. Thou Shalt Teach Cooperation 

VII. Thou Shalt Demonstrate Enthusiasm 

VIII, Thou Shalt Personalize Instruction 
IX. Thou Shalt Induce Readiness to Learn 


X. Thou Shalt Encourage Student Response 
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. Source: 


McDaniel, #Thoitas R.. "The Ten Commandment of; Motivation," ‘Clearing 
House, September"1985, ppe. 19-25. 
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Many teachers believe they do a good 
job and don't see the need to invesi time 
and energy to improve the way they teach. 
However, most teachers are willing to 
change when given suggestions on improv- 
ing teaching skills. 

These are conclusions reached by re- 
searchers at the Institute for Research on 
Teaching (IRT) at Michigan State Univer- 
sity, who study how teacher behavior in- 
fluences what youngsters learn and how 
teaching can be improved. IRT found tha: 
how teachers teach is as important to stu- 
dent learning as what they teach. 

Established in 1976, IRT was funded by 
the Deparment of Education's Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement 
(formerly the Nationa) Institute of Educa- 
tion) and is now suppored by a combina- 
tion of universiry, State, and Federal 
sources. 

The institute's studies can be applied to 
teaching in al] types of public and private 
schools. IRT found five key elements of 
effective teaching. Good teachers do the 

A™ lowing: 


1. Set Goals. Finding time and 
energy to accomplish everything that needs 


to be done is a challenge al] teachers face. 
Many cope successfully with this problem 
by setting goals, which keeps instrucuon 
on track. Teachers without focused goals 
are more apt to add topics to their lesson 
plans. So. their students learn about many 
topics, but master few. 

IRT found that some teachers set ques- 
tionable goals. For example. a few aim to 
keep students busy by assigning mindless, 
repetitive seatwork that does little to help 
students learn. IRT researchers also found 
that high schoo! teachers and students often 
strike tacit “bargains” with each other to 
make school easier. For instance. students 
with after-schoo] jobs don't have much 
time for homework, and some teachers re- 
spond by assigning less homework. Unfor- 


tunately. such bargains may result in a 
comfortable but academically compro- 
mised environment for students. 

Many teachers, confronted with too 
many goals, will concentrate on just one, 
or substitute one goal for another. Good 
teachers can accomplish two or more goals 
simultaneously. For example, some ele- 
mentary school teachers help students 
develop language skills while learning 
science, and good mathematics instructors 
teach concepts while helping students 
master computational skills. Differences in 
instructional goals help to explain dif- 
ferences in teachers effectiveness. 


2 e Communicate Expectations. 
Good teachers influence student behavior 
and learning by carefully communicating 
what is expected and why. Some young- 
sters view school as a requirement rather 
than a place to learn. Good teachers ex- 
plain what students will be studying and 
how it can be useful. Teachers connect new 
lessons to past lessons and illustrate how 
lessons relate to everyday experiences. For 
example, mathematics teachers explain that 
knowing how to calculate percentages will 
help students figure out how much to tip 
in a restaurant, or how to determine the 
price of sale items. Good teachers monitor 
students’ work to make sure students 
understand assignments and can complete 
the work. 

IRT found that good instructors teach 
students strategies for learning in and out 
of school. These teachers encourage stu- 


dents to practice these strategies frequent-. 


ly. and to work without constant teacher 
supervision. Good teachers balance this 
Jatirude because they know that too much 
freedom fosters chaos and too line limits 
what students can accomplish. 


: 3. Understand Content. Good 


instructors thorough erstand the sub- 
jects they teach. However, research 
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Five Tips to Improve Teaching 


indicates that many prospective elementary 
school teachers have limited knowledge of 
their subject area. Teacher education 
courses focus on teaching skills rather than 
subject matter. According to IRT studies. 
many elementary school teachers are un- 
comfortable teaching science, and many 
writing teachers are unprepared and uncer- 
tain about teaching writing. 


Good teachers know also the misunder- | 


standings students bring to class. For ex- 
ample. science students studying light and 
vision may believe that they can see an ob- 
ject because light from the sun brightens 
it. If a teacher does not discuss this mis- 
conception during the lesson, it will 
remain. The teacher must communicate 
that light from the sun is reflected to the 
retina, and that students see this reflected 
light when they “see” the object. 


4... ciosely Follow Instructional 
_Materials. Many teachers believe that 


good teachers don't follow textbooks. On 
the contrary. IRT found that teachers who 
closely follow instructional materials im- 
prove, rather than impede. the quality of 
their teaching. Most teachers are not 
trained to develop their own materials, nor 
do they have the time to do so. 

Although published materials may have 
faults, good teachers carefully select mate- 
rials to fit the curriculum and character- 
istics of their students. Doing so frees them 
to spend more time with students. 


5 e Accept Responsibility. 
Teachers who believe thev are responsible 
for stuaent achievement are more effective 
than those who believe students alone are 
responsipie or wnat 1s Jearned and how 
Students benave. IR? found tnat teachers 
who successfully deai with problem stu- 


Gents think they must heip solve students" 


probiers. When 2 studen: has trouble 


eer 


learnine. both teacher ano student must 
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assess the situation and make necessary 
adiustments. 
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Classroom management and the management of student behavior are learned skills. According to research on effective teaching, teachers who 
are well trained in these skills organize and manage their classrooms more effectively than they were able to prior to being trained. 


Classroom Management Elements 


The following lists of classroom management elements and 
teaching behaviors are directly related to reducing student 
_ behavior problems in the classroom. 


1. Well planned and prepared lessons. 
2. Fluent transitions between activities with no loss of 
_ ime. _ 

3. Student assistance in organizing for instruction - 
handing out papers, collecting books, etc. 

4. Regularized, efficient student routines for daily 
activities--arriving in class; getting ready for 

-. instruction (without being reminded), leaving class, 
organizing learning groups, etc. 

5. A classroom that is physically organized to allow the 
teacher to continuously monitor student activities in 
an efficient manner. 

6, Learning activities to fill any unused individual or 
group "dead" time. 
Sj 7. Teacher routines for handling administrative 
i details--attendance, lunch count etc. 


, These seven elements illustrate the types of activities that are 
', associated with effective and skilled classroom managers. | 
‘ This is not all that exists in classroom management, but a 
sampling of those skills (or actions) directly related to 
maximizing student time-on-task. 


. M Teaching Acti 


Effective classroom management is associated with certain 
teaching skills and strategies. Research has identified the 
following four teaching actions as critical to effective 
classroom management (Kounin, 1970): 


1. Withimess 
Teacher awareness of the entire class and the skill to 
monitor a number of students simultaneously. 


2. Overlapping . 
Orchestration of numerous activities simultaneously 
when the class is engaged in individual or small group 
activities. : 


~ 


Group Focus 
The ability to focus student attention directly on the 


leaming task and not allow other activities to compete. 


4. Maintaining S iM 
The ability to move students (or the class) from one task 


to another (or from one topic to another) with minimum 
loss of instructional time. 


These four teaching actions all illustrate the same ability: 
maximizing the use of time and facilitating high levels of 
Student time-on-task behaviors. When students are engaged 
in a productive leaming activity, they will not be engaged in 
non-productive. disruntive behaviors. 7 
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| CERTIFICATED EMPLOYEE CRITERIA FOR ASSESSMENT 
—_—_ ease ean en nen 


| | (To be completed at the annual goal setting conference.) 


Name__ School Year_ - 
Assignment__ Location__ 


Employment Status: Probationary Permanent 


—— 
SS 


I. 


Vv. 


Evaiuator's Signature — 


Evaluatee's Signature Date on 7 


Progress of pupils toward standards of expected pupil achievement. 


Progress of pupils toward standards of expected pupil achievement 

will be assessed by principal's observations, and the teacher submitting 
to the principal the following: Examples of student work, writings, 
projects and tests. 


Instructional Techniques and Strategies: 
Criteria for assessing techniques and strategies shall be: 


A. Sets standards 


B. Considers student needs and skills Instructional techniques 
C. Uses good planning er and strategies will be 
D. Teaches to instructional objectives assessed by principal's 
E. Provides appropriate instruction observations 


F. Assesses student understanding effectively 
G. Provides practice 


Adherence to Curricular Objectives: — BHA Ren 


Adherence to Curricular Objectives will be assessed by principal's 
observations and examples of student work. 


Establishment and Maintenance of a Suitable Learning Environment: 

(Within the scope of the Employee's responsibilities.) 
Establishment-Maintenance of a suitable learning environment will 
be assessed by principal s observation an e outline of the teacher 
management system. eS ee 
——— ee 


Additional Goals: (cee attached) 


4 


Date 


a’ 
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3 copies: District Office (white); Evaluator (yellow); Evaluatee (pink). PS-215-8-84 


Practice Makes Perfect 
Sample Interview Questions 


C Bratedobinston 13. Let's imagine we are going to type of person or a “raise your hand 
Heat . observe a teacher teaching a and ask permission” type of 
Associate Director , Career Development ‘ 
Center: Humbolds State Universiry,CA lesson. | tell you in advance to person? 
t , expect a superb lesson. What 30. What types of rewards and conse- 
would you expect to see in that quences would you use? 
he following questions were lesson? 31. Describe your most difficult student 
gathered from schoo! hiring 14. tfateacher wants to be sure pupils discipline situation and how you 
officials and are representative of will learn a skill to be taught, what handled it. 
those that you are likely to encounter in should he/she be sure te do when 
your job interviews. teaching? sei Staff Development/ 
Practice answering some of these 15 


questions with a friend so that you can 
become skilled at communicating your 


students’ needs? 
How do you make sure your 


- How do you diagnose your —-» 9 Professional Growth 


32. What do you see yourself doing 


teaching skills and strengths. lessons are taught at the correct over the course of the next several 
level? years to improve your abilities as a 
° : 2 17. How do you stimulate active ional? 
Motiuationitxper ience/ participation in the classroom? 33. What professional development 
aining 18. How would you use parents in the topics most interest you? 
classroom? 


1. Tell us about yourself. 

2. Why did you enter the field of 
teaching? 

3. What experiences have you had 
related to teaching? 

4. What qualities do you have that 


Teacher Planning/ 
Preparation 


19. 


What kinds of planning do you see 


Staff Rapport/ 
Relationships 


34. Asateacher new to a school, what 
would you see yourself doing to 


make you an effective teacher? a teacher doing? contribute to healthy staff relation- 
5. What grade levels or subjects do 20. How do you plan for a year? ships and to become part of the 
you prefer to teach? A week? A day? . staff? 
6. Have you taught or are you inter- 21. How do you know what you will 35. What should a principal expect from 
cover? teachers? 


ested in teaching combination 


Classroom Management/ 


36. What should teachers expect from 
the principal? 


special education students? Discipline 
8. Why do you want to teach in our Grading Systems 
schoo! district? 22. What are some characteristics of 
9. Do you have (multicuttural, urban, . well-managed classroom? 37. a grading system works for 
learning problems) teaching experi- 23. Talk to us about classroom control. 
pate es 24. What discipline methods work 38. Under what conditions, if any, would 
10. What do you remember most about for you? most of your pupils receive D's and 
your own education? 25. What is your primary goal with F's? How and why could this 
student discipline? happen? 
° ° 26. What are some examples of rules 
Teaching Effectiveness you would have in yourclassroom? Closing Com ments/ 
11. How dn you meet the range of skills 27. How would you be sure your rules Questions 
and ns_Js commonly present in a are carried out? 
classroom? 28. How much responsibility for their 39. What additional talents and skills do 
12. When do you use an individual, learning do you fee! students should you have? 
group and/or whole class teaching have to take? 40. What extracurricular activities can 
approach? Why? 29. Are you a “let ‘em go the pencil _ you ise? 
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sharpener whenever they want” 
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Literature 


. October 


Ws ontab} September November 
Seif-Discovery C Pilgrims > 


June . December 
Math Discovery Scientific Discovery 
Discovery 
May January 


Artistic Discovery History as Discovery 


Anthropology Space Discove 
April February 


March 
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Other language 


Language Arts Integrated language 


rae eas 


Social Studies or Science 


integrated art 


Other art 


UZ) 


Information/Analysis 


number of students 

setting and materials 

student level and past learning 

time allotment : 
modalities, pacing, grouping, transfer 
difficulty, complexity 


What is expected of the students? (behavior) 
What you need to teach? (materials) 
Room management and record keeping (run smoothly) 


Is the learning/objective clear? 

Are the students focused? motivation/interest 
and accountability 

How does the learning relate to previous 
learning?(transfer) 

Pre-test, (brief) if additional diagnostic 
information is needed 


Strategy used by the teacher - lecture, group 
discussion, role play, cooperative learning 
Adequate explanation - input/modeling/examples 
Did the teacher check for student understanding? 
Did the students practice the learning? 
(overt behavior) ° 
Was the practice directly related to the learning? 
Was the lesson congruant? 
Were the students on-task and focused? 


Was the learning identified? 
Did the student leave knowing what the learning was? 


Did the (unguided practice) match the learning 
objective? 
Learners demonstrate skill to be successful 


Lesson Outline 


Pre Instruction 


Standards 


Anticipatory Set/Readiness 
Pre-test (optional) 


Teaching/Input 


Teacher Behavior 
(check for understanding) 


Student Behavior 
(guided practice) 


Closure 


Post-test (optional) 


Follow up/Homework 


Nee Bush | s Lesson Plan : (2) 
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ed notes 04-06-92 
EFFECTIVE SCHOQOQLS: 


KEYS/DEFINITION (SOCIETY): 

high achievement 

good discipline 

low absenticism ---> hiadh job and colleqe placement, success 
of learners in society 


VARIABLES: 

school climate, positive discipline, role of the principal, staff 
development, manitoring goal attainment, level of school autonomy 
(site base mgn., site council---school itself, runs iself), 
parental involvement. 


interview questions: 
see handout 4/6/92 

ist thing to learn is how to answer the questions writing an 
essays intro, supporting statements, conclusion---~-"tell us about 
yourself'~--sell self in terms of what you want. do it so that 
you can demonstrate that you can think in sequence, experiences 
have ta do with job inteview, always pull things together with 
the conclusian 


ed notes 480) 


curriculums 

integration---math in lit reading, 

examples: start/finish 

~Y@ month overview 

—~ UNITS 

-~ guided by text, eg,. order "scope/sequence" teacher’s edition. 


curriculum comes from: 

State: framework, every seven years deal with a 
Subject. 

Districts sanunnaueoeonnne nanan 

Fecde@ral s sometines gquidelinas/tests CTBS Cindiv.), CAF 
(school) 

Individual school: themes (seasonal stuff, subject matter, 

individuals . . . dewe-traditians=curriculums 

proafticiencies: these are the things that you 

shauld know at X grade level. 

Classroom (individual): personal experience, travel, plan... 

Teacher Manuals teacher ’s edition of the text. 


, 


Long Range plans: how far did you get in the text book, do you 
get that far every year, is there proficiency exams--~-don ‘t 
reinvent the wheel, clone from neighbor teacher. 
Month-to-Month: 

Mid-Ranges (units, @eg., units on Missions, units on Indians). 
Weekly/Daily 

Thematic teaching/Integration 


Curricular Criteria School~wide Criteria 

Math Instructional programs 
Language Aarts School-wide effectiveness 
Science Special needs 
Higtory/Secial Studies Learning Environment 
Visual /Ferforming Aarts Staff Development 

Mee a 

ESL 


Foreign Language 


Ed notes 4-27 


FIELD EXPERIENCE PROJECT: 
final papers: 
HH Evaluation 
ba tages Fhi losophy 
sections lo - 3 (lags under three) 


TECHNGLOGY IN SCHOOLS: 
overhead 

Copiers 

lanminate 

lettermaker (bulliten boards) 
TBM - Write to Read Lab 
Computer Lab 

Tape Caucio) 

System 8o 

Laser di sc 

VOR 

TV 

Video camera 

gQqpaque projector 

computer projector 
calculators 

camera (palaraic) 

intercom (speaker) 
interactive video (computer simulation) 


WHERE THE MONEY COMES FROM: 
66.74 general fund (state) 
29,72 local property 

a9 Lottery 


wen 


320% federal 


Oral Quizs 

compulsery ecucations 
a ~ kindergarden 
w years-old an ar before Dec 2 (ist grade 6 on ar befare 
Dec. 2) 16- graduation 

grad early? ---~ CHRE (cal highschool profiiency Exam) GED 


in scheal minumum 170 days we average 1BO"1G4 . « «2 4s 


Mentor «aoe Clef., 19784-1985 3,196 additional budgets 2,093, state 
Gives each district certain number mentor teachers. 


TRENDS s 
SEE 4\4 HANQUT AND 4/27 


ASSIGNMENT: using chapter nine, reasons why becoming a teacher 
(far/againgst) chapter 14 going AFT or NEA (teacher unions). 


ta 


ed notes 5-4-92 


Teacher Unions: 
AFT: (American Federation of Teachers) 

city, AFL-CIQ, more militant, aggressive, willing to strike, 
big back East, made NEA stronger 


NEA: (National Educators Association) 
National, strong large, by and for teachers, ist org., 
CTA/Local: California Teacher ’s Association. 


Reforms (chapter 8&8): 

A Nation at risk 

A place callec School. 8 year study of 36 schools, John Goodlad, 
i984. 


Teachers/Teaching: 

Rumanizing of cantent 

interesting and exciting 

play important leadership roles 

less instructional time, more planning & assisting 

variety of channels ie., films, fieldtrips, visiting lectures. 


School Curricula: 

new learning experience that relates to personal needs. 

tracking should be eliminated. 

davelop a common core of learning, which could include: math/sci, 
lang/lit, society/SS, arts, and vocation, plus personal choice. 
School Administration Organization. 


"Making the grade": 
ec ancl e@canomy relation. strong role for fed. gov't. 


Action for Excellence 
1983, Teacher Quality 


Need to encourage talent 
connect it to vocational skills with world of business. 


Tommorow’s Teaching 1986. 
improving teacher prep/requirements/stronger standards for 
entrance, SC1 Of substance and not atomized facts. 


Horses Compromise: 
best for students and schools, lessen fragmentation, learning in 
depth instead of uncennected facts. 


nation at risks 

increase graduation requirements, 175 days to 185, 
admin, focus/master teacher 

time and size 


Main areass 
Basic Curric. teacher quality. administration (principal). 


time/size 


for next week: 


Chap 1s 


TRENDS , 


~ amployment conditions, teacher’s rights, teacher's 
Liability. 

- demographics (community lifestyle), Individual 
development 

~ P,l. 14-142, least restrictive, types of handicapped 
students. Frapoasitoan 98 - minimum funding guarenteed, 
school accountability report card - 13 items (areas): 
student achievment, drop out rate, student expenditure, 
class size, support services, substitute teachers, 
safety/cleanliness, evaluations of teachers, 
discipline/climate, pay-scale for teachers, quality of © 
instruction, school recognition program: distinguished 
schools national, dist., school. F.@,R.=program 


id 


quality review, every 3 years 


part III. 


i 
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st restrictive: trend 


knowlecge 660, topic, major influences 


tial analysis, etended credential or Michigan . 


internship program ~- full-time methods/student 


ecl jobs 3 semesters: Mancy Zuniga ~ waiver 
araza,y 773-3411 appt, , 773-364e2-axt, EC 376. 


C 2073 7738-2756 1-5 pm, Fhyllis Charles. 


Falls and af Sept for Springs MVO available. 
~ lanquage skills aquistion improved. 


e/fire every year 
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School District Teacher 
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. Philosophy 


General School Information I 
Schedules, newsletters, school standards, community, 


Classroom Organization II 


rules/standards, management, pictures, classroom layout 


Curriculum and Instruction III 
expectancies, assessment, academic schedule 


CT TT eee tos tours 


Sample Materials 
student work, awards, worksheets, tests 


School Policies and Schedules IV 
ea ee testing, yard duty, general 
Coursework and Notes Y 
a ee FP Jong eh tok 
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Joe Bustillos 

Beginning Education 
March 16, 1992 
Philosophy of Education 

Idealism, Realism, Pragmatism, Existentialism, 
Frogressivism, Ferennialism, Monism, Zoroastrianism . . . I've 
never been comfortable with labels. Eut if I must make a choice 
between doars one through four then I would have toa choose door 
number three, Fragmatism. 

AS a journalism student [ always had a thing about modern 
journalism’s fabled "objectivity." I’ve always believed that 
"Truth, as journalists and other communicators have presented 
it, 16 an approximation. As a student of Anthropology I learned 
that there is an "agreed upon” nature to "Truth," and that “goad 
Treath" does not run roughshod over the weight of scientific 
observation and speculation. I would obviously make a lousy 
Realist ar Idealist, for that matter. 

BRlame my former religious heritage, but I am not willing to 
believe in either "the moment" or even "the individual" as the 
highest reality.  That’s too depressing. By my way of thinking, 
Existentialism 15 a reaction against it’s stifling authoritarian 
mental/sacial forbearers. Reactions do not make good 
philosophies. 

Then again, arriving at a philosophy by a process of 
elimination telis me more of what I don’t believe in than in what 
I do believe in. In this case, a black box does mot make a very 
good philosophy of education either. 

"Experience is the thing," I haven’t heard that slogan for a 


lang time (probably since Coke-a-cola was first trying to teach 


the world toa sing). Learning by doing, that means that there are 
things to be learned. Within the relative confines of each 
classroom there is a body of understanding/knowledge that is 
necessary for the classroom to progress to the next stage. Like 
"good Truth" this knowledge does not run contrary to the world 
gutside the classroom. It embraces that world. The world and 
the knawledge and the classroom are the same thing. 

If there are some areas where [ might differ fram the 
pragmatist party bine it is that I believe that there are 
fundamental skills that the students must grasp to fully 
appreciate the nmext levels of such non-skills areas such as 
creativity and imagination. Saxophonist Hanford Marcelis* once 
commented that sameone might say that they’re playing Heethaven 
in their own way but until they learn to play him "properly" then 
they’re just covering up far not really knowing how ta play. 

What ’s bhat saying, "you have to learn to walk before you can 
run." AS an artist, creativity without structure is a waste of 
anergy (the irrationalists could get away with it because the 
structure was implied through the cultural structure) « 

Educationally this means that there igs reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, but they are neat ends unto themselves. They are 
skills to be built upon. They are as tundamental as language, 


and just as fluid. 
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‘Please forgive the most likely incorrect spelling~---I don’t 
have any of my Sting records with me. 
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Joe Bustillos 

Beginning Education 

May 18, 1992 

Influential Events/Persons in Education 

One of the most influential events in the history of 
Education would have to begin with the advent of the written 
word. Prior to the proliferation of a useful system of writing 
human experience was limited to communicating new ideas and old 
traditions through the spoken word. The earliest records of 
writing are the practice tablets of Sumerian students. Education 
and civilization would have stagnated in the caves had a useful 
system of writing not emerged. 

The influence of Socrates cannot be underestimated. The 
quotation listed in our text: "Education has for its immediate 
objective the development of the power of thought, not the 
imparting of knowledge," is an important lesson for those who 
might mistake education for rote memorization. He might be 
called the ancient father of critical thinking. Without a 
healthy helping of doubt and cynicism, education can too easily 
become just another tool of the state. Education without the 
occasional question, "why?" can too easily become a propaganda 
mill. 

There are a great many ancient thinkers who in their own way 
contributed to the further of human education. It doesn’t seem 
proper to recognize some without recognizing others (but that’s 
the assignment so... ). 

It’s difficult for some to appreciate the work of Augustine 


or Thomas Aquinas without being alienated by these scholars 


immersion in the religious atmosphere of their world. Their 
works may have been primarily religious but they were looking for 
truth in the world that they found themselves in. Thomas Aquinas 
was particularly motivated to organize the physical and the 
social world as he understood it into discernable classes and 
hierarchies. Interestingly, many scholars write that Aquinas 
owes much to the "pagan" thinker Aristotle, in the formulating of 
many of his ideas. 

The Middle Ages may have been a great time for religious 
thinkers but it was not for Cosmologists. Scientists such as 
Galileo ran headlong into the religious world that Aquinas 
represented as he pursuit of the truth of the nature of the 
physical world. Although Galileo backed down, he reminded us 
that we cannot let our philosophies blindly dictate our science. 

It was interesting that the text mentioned Reformation 
thinkers such as Erasmus of Rotterdam. I had done a study of the 
scholar years ago with particular interest to his debate with a 
young Martin Luther. Here Erasmus represented a cultured, 
educated appreciation of the "pagan" classics and Martin Luther a 
more fundamental appeal to a literal religious faith in the 
Bible. But even Martin Luther promoted what would become a tenet 
of modern education: that the texts and subjects under study 
should be examined by all those concerned. Luther strongly felt 
that they should not be restricted to a limited "priestly" class. 

In the more "modern" era, there is the work of the French 
Scientist Piaget and his investigation of child development. The 


ramifications his findings had toward education and developing an 


educational theory based on scientific research cannot be 
overlooked. Earlier thinkers such as John Locke and Jean 
Rousseau represented a fundamental shift away from the punishment 
corrective orientation of education toward a positive life- 
affirming orientation. And also the experimental classrooms of 
the sixties, free-education, and the like have also contributed 


in knowing what makes good education and what does not. 
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Teaching/Learning Process 
L] Pre Instruction 


objective, level of difficulty/complexity 


transfer, purpose LY 
oho per 
Y 
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ie Bloom's Taxonomy 

/_ Pacing 

/ Modality Grouping 
] 
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Instruction 


Standards 


/ Set 


modeling examples 


_/ check for understanding ee f 
: : Oo |~ 
/___ guided practice (M 17 
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/ closure 


/__ independent practice 
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a practice, move on, reteach 


active participation 
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L] Management ~ ( 
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classroom management 


/- learning theory retention, motivation wd fr 
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45 [2 of 32 INTRODUCTION TO TEACHING 


Mid Term Exam 
October 28, 1991 


1) Please describe the Teaching/Learning Process. 
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2) Please describe your classroom management system. 
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EDELM 315 FIELDWORK LOG 
Date 
Se 


‘School | District 
Supervising Teacher Grade 


Day’s Activities 


Class Mgmt / Discipline: issues and Resolutions 


Reactions 


Special Field Assignments, If An y (List only - Provide Separate Written Summary) 


CSUF Multiple Subjects Interm 
Program 


California State University at Fullerton offers a 3 semester Intern Credential 
Program for Multiple Subjects and Multiple Subjects with a Bilingual 
Emphasis. This is an alternative credential program which enables candidates 
to complete the final two semesters of their professional preparation while 
teaching full time and earning full teacher salary and benefits. 


Admission 
Prospective candidates interested in this option must first apply and be 
accepted to the regular Multiple Subject Professional Preparation Program in 
the semester prior to their anticipated enrollment. Since school districts hire 
interns for an academic year, we recommend that candidates apply by 
September 30th in order to begin their first semester of the program in the 
Spring. This enables interns to teach for a school district during the following 
school year. Admission requirements for this program are detailed in the 
University catalog and are available in the Credential Preparation Center. 


Nearing the completion of this first semester, (the prerequisite to 
consideration as an intern), candidates may then apply for status as an intern 
candidate. Admission is contingent on approved employment with a 
participating district, superior standing in first semester coursework and 
student teaching, completion of the Bachelor's degree, and recommendations 
from the student teacher's first semester supervisor, master teacher, and 
principal. 


Following acceptance and employment as an Intern teacher, the remaining 
two semesters of the program involve coursework, seminars, and paid 
internship teaching positions. This coursework will include emphasis in 
Bilingual-Bicultural Education, in addition to the regular content of the 
program. This emphasis is advantageous for non-bilingual candidates wishing 
to work with culturally and linguistically diverse elementary students. At the 
satisfactory completion of this period, the candidate is eligible for a regular 
Multiple Subject teaching credential. 


Timeline Overview 


3 semesters-32 units 


1 SetG. ni 2 ni ni 
430A- Foundations (3 units) 429- Indiv. Instruction (2 units) 429-(1 unit) 
430B- Curriculum & Methods (1 unit) 430B-(1 unit) 430B-(1 unit) 
430C- Field work (2 units) 439A-(5 units) 439A-(5 units) 
433 - Reading (3 units) 439B -(1 unit) 439B-(1 unit) 


439A- Student Teaching (5 units) 
439B- Seminar (1 unit) 
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CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, FULLERTON 


E.EMENTARY EDUGATION APPLICATION PACKET ADMISSION TO TEACHER EDUCATION, EC 207 
This application packet has been designed so that it will serve Fall and Spring application periods; thus, it is important that you indicate program and semester 
for which you are applying. Your packet for the Multiple Subject Credential Program should be color-coded green. 
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APPLICATION FORM: The Multiple Subject Credential Application Form should be completed and returned to the box on the 
counter in BEC Buy by the iohowing Sah Seprenivet 30 for Spring Semesters; February 28 for Fall Semesters. 


UNIVERSITY APPLICATION: If you are not currently a student at CSUF, or if you are CSUF second-semester senior, you will 
need to obtain the CSUF application from the University Otfice of ASMIEs Ons and Recics so that you may be porruiled to BoUe 
as as a post-baccalaureate student. (Note: ritic: ; Xs 2 Y 5 


IRANSCRIPTS: All applicants must provide the Admission to Teacher Education Office with one official copy of transcripts 
from all institutions attended. The UNIVERSITY OFFICE OF ADMISSION AND RECORDS will also require two official copies of 
each transcript mailed directly from the institutions attended. 


“EACULTY RECOMMENDATIONS: Distribute the Faculty Recommendation Form to two professors in your major and one other 
professor from whom you have taken coursework outside your major. In the case of diversified commission-approved waiver 
programs, you may choose to get one from your major core and the other two from other subject areas. 


*CHILD/YOUTH EXPERIENCES: Experiences you have had in teaching/working with children/youth should be verified by 
distributing the Experience Leading/Teaching/Children/Group Classes Form to persons conversant with your work in these 
areal ; : peek tT j Ae 


BILINGUAL EMPHASIS BLOCK: THOSE OF YOU WHO ARE BILINGUAL (Spanish language) will have an opportunity to apply for 
this specialized part of our Multiple Subject Credential Program each Spring Semester in order to possibly begin work each 
Fall Semester. If you want to apply for the bilingual emphasis block to work for the bilingual authorization, check the 
appropriate section on the application. There is a Bilingual Paid Aide Information form to complete if you are working as a 
paid aide in a bilingual public school classroom. 


SPELLING TEST: A spelling examination is required of all Multiple Subject Credential Program applicants. The test dates and 
sign-up sheet will be located se outside EC 207. There will be several opportunities to take the test during the month of 

. (Sign-up will begin 3rd week in September for Spring 
Semesters; 3rd week in February for Fall Semesters.) 


SPEECH/HEARING TEST: A Speech and Hearing test is required of all applicants to Teacher Education. The fee for this test is 
$10.00 (cash or check). Appointments may be made directly with the Speech and Hearing Clinic, EC 190B, by calling (714) 
871-8290. If you do no: get an answer, please call the Department of Speech Communication at (714) 773-3617 for the 
Clinic's business hours. Due-Date: October 31 for Spring Semesters; March 31 for Fall Semesters. 


INTERVIEW: Applicants for the Multiple Subject Credential Program will need to have an interview with an elementary 
education faculty member. Please come to EC 207 to choose an appointment time or call (714) 773-2756. The appointment 
book will be on the front table. The interviews will be 10-15 minutes in length. 

(Sign-ups will begin 2nd week in September for Spring Semesters; 2nd week in February for Fall Semesters.) 


CBEST: The California Basic Education Skills Test (CBEST) is now required of all applicants to Teacher Education. In order to 
have your test scores back in time for the screening committee, you will need to take the test as early as possible. An original 
"Verification of Passing Transcript" card, one of two you will receive if all sections are passed, should be submitted to the 
Office of Admission to Teacher Education, EC 207. If you have not passed all three sections by the time you are screened for 
admittance, you may be asked for your actual scores. Registration bulletins are available in EC 207. 


CERTIFICATE OF CLEARANCE: Each applicant must obtain a Certificate of Clearance before being allowed admission to 
fieldwork and student teaching. This clearance will verify your personal fitness and health qualifications. The application 
materials, including fingerprint cards and instructions, will be sent to you soon after you have submitted your application 
form to the Office of Admission to Teacher Education, EC 207. Please make every effort to meet the deadline as it takes 60-90 
days for the Commission on Teacher Credentialing and the FBI to process the application and prints. 


VERIFICATION OF PASSAGE OF NTE: (General Knowledge Section of Core Battery): If you plan to use the National Teacher 
Examination to indicate to the Commission on Teacher Credentialing that you have the necessary knowledge of subject matter 
commonly taught in a self-contained classroom, you must have taken and passed the NTE before official admission into the 
Multiple Subject Credential Program. 


: A : AM: Those of you who are 
completing © or have compited the approved waiver program will use the Verification of Brogressicompletion in an Approved 
Waiver Program form to provide, for admission purposes, whether you have completed the program or will have at least 
4/Sth of the coursework completed by the date of admission into the Multiple Subject Credential Program. 


The following items MUST BE SUBMITTED with your application packet: 


. Official transcripts (including CSUF) ° Faculty recommendations or Alternative forms 
° Child/Youth Experiences forms . CBEST “Verification of Passing Transcript" card (original) 
° NTE, official score form (if not sent to CSUF) ° Autobiography (4-5 pages, must be typewritten) 


"Note: Extra forms are available in EC 207 if you wish to submit more than the minimum number of faculty recommendations and/or additional youth 


experience recommendations. 


lf you have any questions concerning any of the above items, you may see any of the elementary education faculty members for advisement during their regular 
office hours each semester. Office hours are available in EC 207 and EC 379. 


Revised: 10/8/91 


September 30:Due Date CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, FULLERTON February 28:Due Date 
for Spring 19 ___ Admission to Teacher Education for Fall 19 


FACULTY RECOMMENDATION 
(Non-Confidential) 


NAME: CREDENTIAL OBJECTIVE: 
SCALE: 5 Outstanding (excellent) _ This individual has made application for admission 
4. Above Average (very good) to our Teacher Education Program. Please rate the 
3. Average (satisfactory) applicant on the items listed, using the scale at left 
2 Needs to Improve and cite evidence, when possible, of strengths and 
1. No Opportunity to Judge weaknesses. 
a a a ara eR US StS enter St ae 
holarship and Scholastic Performance Comments: 
Demonstrates scholastic achievement subject 
areas for which the applicant is preparing to teach. 
kills of Communication Comments: 


Demonstrates proficiency in reading comprehension, 
written expression, and speech effectiveness. 


Breadth o nderstandina Comments: 


Possesses a sound understanding of concepts and 
knowledge in the following areas: humanities, social 
science, physical science, mathematics, & fine arts. 
Demonstrates ability to analyze & solve problems 


onality and Characte Comments: 


Demonstrates evidence of leadership qualities or 
traits, has emotional stability, ability to work with 
others, initiative, self-confidence, resourse-fulness, 
and creativity 


—_—_—_——————————— 


FACULTY MEMBER / DATE 
(Print Name) Signature 


UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT _ TELEPHONE 
RETURN TO: Admission to Teacher Education, EC 207, California State University, Fullerton 92634 
(We prefer students be given this recommendation in a sealed envelope.) 


Revised: 10/7/91 


October 15: Due-date CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, FULLERTON March 15: Oue-date 
for Spring 19 __ Admission to Teacher Education for Fall 19 _ 


ALTERNATIVE TO FACULTY RECOMMENDATION 
(Non—Confidential) 


This form is available for use by persons unable to secure the requisite faculty recommendations (e.g.-those who 
have been out of an academic environment for many years). 


NAME: CREDENTIAL OBJECTIVE: 

SCALE: | 1. Outstanding (excellent) | This individual has made application for admission to our 
2. Above Average (very good) Teacher Education Program. Please rate the applicant on the 
3. Average (satisfactory) items listed, using the scale at left and cite evidence, when 
4. Needs to Improve possible, of strengths and weaknesses. 
5. No Opportunity to Judge 


Ability to Learn, Integrate, & Utilize New Information 
Demonstrates ability to synthesize new subject matter 


into current body of knowledge, to evaluate its 
usefulness, and to apply it appropriately. 


Rating: / / 


Skills of Communication 
Demonstrates proficiency in reading comprehension, 
written expression, and speech effectiveness. 


Rating: / / 


Breadth of Understanding 
Possesses a sound understanding of concepts and 


knowledge required to perform tasks effectively. 
Demonstrates ability to analyze and solve problems. 


Rating: / / 


Personality and Character 
Demonstrates evidence of leadership qualities or 


traits, has emotional stability, ability to work with 
others, initiative, self-confidence, resourcefulness, 
and creativity. 


Rating: / / 
EVALUATOR: / POSITION/TITLE: 
(print name) (signature) : 
AFFILIATION: TELEPHONE : DATE: 


RETURN TO: ADMISSION TO TEACHER EDUCATION, EC-207, CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, FULLERTON 92634 


California State University, Fullerton 
PETITION TO THE CHILD DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


This petition, when completed and signed by the student, must be filed with the 
Child Development Department Office (EC-105). It will be referred to the Chair and 
you will be informed of the decision. 


Name: 


Address: CSUF ID # 
Phone ( ) 


DATE: NOTE: Please provide transcripts and course 
descriptions when appropriate. 


I request: 


Reason for this request: 


Advisor's Signature Student's Signature 


PETITION DECISION: 


1. Your petition is granted. 


2 Other. 


2. Your petition is denied. 


Signature: 


Chair 


(NN 
Ff California State University, Fullerton 


Fullerton, California 92634 


Admission to Teacher Education EC-207 
(714) 773-2756 


Verification of Progress/Completion in Approved Waiver Program 


Name Student File # 


Address 


number street apt. # city zip code 


Date of Degree Major(s) 


University Where Degree Was/Will Be Earned 


Semester Applying to Multiple Subject Credential Program: 


Fall 19 /Spring 19 


Pe — te ett... et ttt —_t—_)—_t--7—t—_t_t—t—-t—-t_1—_ 4-7 _ +--+ -_7—] 
a ee a SS SS 


*This is to verify that the above student will have completed at 


least 4/5 of the Commission-approved Multiple Subject Waiver 
Program by the beginning of Fall 19 /Spring 19 . 


*This is to verify that the above student has completed /or 


will have completed the Commission-approved Multiple 
Subject Waiver Program in Fall 19 /Spring 19 . 


Authorized Signature Title/Department Date of Verification 


*This information is for Admission to the Multiple Subject Credential Program. 


Note: An official waiver approval form available in the Credentials Office will be required 
before applying for the M.S. Credential. 


Revised: 2/3/92 White: File Copy Yellow: Student Copy 


The California State University 


DISCIPLINE 
DIVISIONS 
Undeclared 
Agriculture 
Architecture 

Area Studies 
Biological Sciences 
Business Management 
Communications 
Information Sciences 


Education 


Engineering , 
Fine & Applied Arts 
Foreign Languages 
Health Professions 
Home Economics 
Letters 
Mathematics 
Physical Sciences 
Psychology 

Public Affairs 
Social Sciences 
Interdisciplinary 


Totals All Programs 


BAK 


2.83 


2.52 


295 3: 


2.59 
2.53 
2.63 
2.59 
2.69 
2.73 


2.59 


Minimum Scholarship Standard for Admission to Teacher Education Programs 


Based om Spring 1986 and Spring 1987 Grade Reports 
Effective for Students Seeking Admission for the Winter and Spring Terms 1989-99 


and the 1990-91, and 1992-92 Academic Years 


LB LA 


2.56 
2.76 
2.61 
2.51 
2.51 
2.78 


2.54 


2.30 


POM SAC 


2.61 


2.58 


2.76 


2.91 
3.14 
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SCHOLARSHIP 


The median grade point by CSU campus or system shall determine the "upper one-half" and establish the minimum 
scholarship requirement as follows: 


1. For applicants who have earned a bachelor’s degree at a CSU campus, the median grade point of the 
discipline division at the CSU degree-granting campus shall determine the minimum scholarship 
requirement. 


2. For applicants who have transferred from a CSU campus and have not completed thirty (30) semester units 
or forty-five (45) quarter units at the campus at which admission is sought, the median grade point of the 
discipline division at the campus from which they transferred shall determine the minimum scholarship 
requirement. 


3. For applicants who have earned a bachelor’s degree at a non-CSU campus, the median grade point of the 
discipline division for the CSU system shall determine the minimum scholarship requirement. 


4. For applicants who have transferred from a non-CSU campus and have not completed thirty (30) semester 
units or forty-five (45) quarter units at the campus at which admission is sought, the median grade point of 
the discipline division for the CSU system shall determine the minimum scholarship requirement. 


5. For applicants who have completed thirty (30) semester units or forty-five (45) quarter units or more at the 
campus at which admission is sought, the median grade point of the discipline division at the campus at 
which admission is sought shall determine the minimum scholarship requirement. 


6. For applicants who earned a bachelor’s degree more than ten years prior to the admission date sought, the 
campus may waive the current minimum scholarship requirement upon determination by the campus that 
an applicant has 1) academic ability equivalent to the current standard; 2) met the subject matter 
competency requirement pursuant to V., Conditionsfor Admission to Student Teaching and, 3) metall other 
admissions requirements. 


In all categories of applicants listed above, the applicant’s grade point average shall be cumulative, based on all 
undergraduate grades. The campus may adopt a policy to include earned graduate and post-baccalaureate 
grades. 


Discipline divisions are groupings developed by the National Center for Educational Statistics and published in 
A TAXONOMY OF INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS IN HIGHER EDUCATION (U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1970). The discipline division is determined by the first two digits of the HEGIS major code. (Example: a physics 
major is coded 19021 andis evaluated in comparison to all students in majors coded 19XXX: astronomy, chemical 
physics, chemistry, criminalistics, earth science, geology, meteorology, oceanography, physical sciences, and 
physics.) 


A candidate's discipline division is determined by the discipline division of the candidate’s undergraduate major, 
regardless of credential objective. Campuses may refer tothe annualreport, STUDENT ENROLLMENT IN DEGREE 
PROGRAMS, or A TAXONOMY OF INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS IN HIGHER EDUCATION. A list of current CSU 
majors in alphabetical order which may be helpful in ascertaining the appropriate discipline division for a 
candidate’s undergrade major is available in EC 207. 


When an applicant’s undergraduate major falls ina discipline for which there is no median grade point or discipline 
listed, the campus should review the applicant's transcript and apply the scholarship standard of the most 
comparable discipline division or the campus median grade point average. 


The median grade point by discipline division for each campus and for the CSU system shall be established for 
three-year cycles by the Chancellor’s Office based on data provided by the campuses. 
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EDUCATIONAL PLACEMENT 
SERVICES OFFICE 


Cs..EER DEVELOPMENT CENTER 
Langsdorf Hall 208 « California State University, Fullerton ° (714) 773-3121 


SALARY SURVEY 
ORANGE COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICTS ONLY 


This survey covers Elementary School Districts, Unified School Districts, and 
Union High School Districts within Orange County. 


*x BA + 60 or more + MA + Longevity 


10/91 Average Starting Salary - $ 24,560 


District (Elementary) *Minimum **Maximum 
Anaheim City School —e $ 26,935 $ 51,446 (90/91) 
Buena Park School District 23,449 Saje7 
Centralia School District 23,799 46,384 (90/91) 
Cypress School District 24,467 48,995 
Fountain Valley School District 23,586 47,211 
Fullerton School District 255350 50,487 
Huntington Beach City School District 25,945 52,653 
La Habra School District 26,413 49,524 
Magnolia School District 23,412 51,043 (90/91) 
_-Ocean-View School District 2158h1 50,843 (90/91) 
~ eanseiae SERROT CoP Oe mes 23,811 50,915 (90/91) 
Westminister School pistrica/ 22,380 52,594 (90/91) 
—————- 
High School Districts 
Anaheim Union 24,829 46,680 
Fullerton Joint Union 23,654 51,574 
Huntington Beach Union 25,956 52,593 (90/91) 
Unified School Districts 
Brea-Olinda 21, Lil 48,722 (90/91) 
Capistrano ~ 27.020 54,114 
Garden Grove 27,235 53,202 
Irvine - N/A 235372 56,419 
Laguna Beach 23,539 52,176 
Los Alamitos 26,741 57,073 
Newport-—Mesa 26,161 52,816 
Orange Sg 23,510 47,870 
Placentia-Yorba Lind 24,882 56,194 
Saddleback Valley 21,481 55,467 
Santa Ana f{ 26,969 55.5329 
Tustin 24,627 50,920 (90/91) 
* BA + teaching credential 


(Saddleback Valley/ + Ph.D., Tustin/ + Ph.D., 
Laguna Beach/ + 12 professional growth) 


SUGGESTIONS FOR INTRODUCTORY FIELD EXPERIENCE 


During the course of the field experience, the student should experience 
a variety of areas in the educational process. The following are some 
suggestions for areas of observation OT participation. 


1. 


Se 


6. 


76 


Observe all levels of the teaching experience in planning, 
implementing, and evaluating 


Aid the classroom teacher in teaching a lesson 
Participate in small groups with the students 
Participate in one-on-one tutoring 


Work with the learning environment - such as learning centerts, bulletin 
poards, instructional materials, audio-visual equipment, etc. 


Observe a teacher interacting with a parent, fellow teacher, student, 
or administrator in a problem solving situation 


Work in the playground area (assist with recess supervision, etc.) 


Be exposed to teacher reports, grading, assessments, and evaluation 
procedures 


Observe and aid in all areas of content learning: math, science, art, 
language arts, music, social science, physical education, reading 


Observe and discuss different learning strategies and classroom procedures 


Be exposed to students with differing abilities and differing cultural 
backgrounds ; 


Read a story to a group 


- Accompany a small group to the Library 


Play an instructional game with a group 


.seand other appropriate experiences 


A LOOK AT ... 


CULTURAL DIVERSITY IN CALIFORNIA 


AMERICA 2000, A NATIONAL STRATEGY 


Who Is In the Classroom? 
A look at California's K-12 public school 


enrollment in 1990: 


Ethnic % in Total K-12 
Group California Enrollment 
White 45.6 2,259,317 
Hispanic 34.3 1,702,363 
African American 8.6 426,356 
Asian American 7.8 387,734 
Filipino 2.2 109,650 
American Indian/ ; 

Alaskan Native 0.8 38,112 
Pacific Islander 0.5 26,942 
Total Students 4,950,474 
Total Students 

of Color 54.4 2,691,157 

..And What Languages > 2D he 
Do They Speak? p 
Primary languages among Limited L& 2 
English-Proficient Students in California 
ublic schools in 1990: 

1. Spanish 76.0% 

2. Vietnamese 4.0 

3. Cantonese 2:5 

4. Cambodian 2.2 

5. Hmong 2.1 (106% increase peween 

1986 and 1990) 

6. Filipino 1.9 

7. Korean 1.6 

8. a0 1.4 

9. Armenian 1.0 (274% increase between 

1986 and 1990) 

10. Mandarin 0.8 
11. Japanese 0.6 
12. Farsi 0.6 
13. Portuguese 0.3 
14. Arabic 0.3 | 
15. All others 4.5 / 


al number of 
tudents in CA: 861,531 
[Source: CA Department of Education] 


/ 


The “Minority” No Longer 


In these California counties, students of 
color make up a majority in the schools. 


% of Students Total Number 
of Color of Students 


86.0 62,236 
82.4 29,019 
75.1 1,406,718 
62.6 152,308 
62.1 60,635 
58.7 7,505 
57.4 184,241 
56.3 73,524 
56.2 42,359 
55.3 226,748 
. Kings 54.2 21,049 
. San Joaquin 51.8 94,795 


[Source: CA Department of Education] 


County 


. San Francisco 
. Imperial 

. Los Angeles 
Fresno 

. Monterey 

. San Benito 

. Alameda 

. Tulare 

. Merced 

. Santa Clara 


a 
2 
3 
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America 2000 


- President Bush long term national strategy 
. Anticipates major change in our 110,000 public 
and private schools onsite 
. Private sector as a vital partner 
. 'Re-engineering” of schools restructure 
. By 1996, 535 schools, 1 million dollars each, 
one in every congressional district 


America 2000 Goals 
to be reached by the year 2000 


1. All children in America will start school ready to learn. 

2. The high school graduation rate will increase to at least 90 percent. 

3. Students will leave grades four, eight, and twelve with demonstrated 
competency in challenging subject matter including English, 
mathematics, science, history, and geography. 

4. U.S. students will be first in the world in science and mathematics 


achievement. 


Every adult will be literate and will possess the knowledge and skills 
necessary to compete in a global economy and exercise the rights 
and responsibilities of citizenship. 


Every school will be free of drugs and violence and will offer a 
disciplined environment conducive to learning. 


— RSW WC 


= 


